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Employee Loyalty— 


W hat is worker loyalty? 

Did employers ever have it in the first place? 

What causes an employee to change his loyalty? 

Do workers transfer their loyalty when they join unions? 
Can a union man be loyal to his company? 


Are employers and union officials “competing”? Does one “lose” 
and the other “win”? 


Is there any need to redefine company policies to meet these 
trends in industrial relations? 


How can personnel people build company loyalty? 


What. company practices and attitudes tend to cement worker 
loyalty? 


Questions picked up after a Ching Talk. 








Social Work 
Ability 


1TH the increase of public 

welfare legislation and ex- 

penditures in recent years 
we have become cognizant of the 
professional standards of the social 
worker. This same factor has been 
responsible for the insistence on the 
part of the Federal Government that 
qualified persons be responsible for 
such expenditures. Thus it has be- 
come imperative that some method 
of measuring the social work ability 
of a person be devised. The usual 
merit system procedures, i.e. test, 
application, and interview, have been 
resorted to in a number of instances, 
but to date no attempt has been made 
to determine the success of this 
method. This paper presents the 
results of a preliminary analysis of 
the validity of the merit system 
procedures in the selection of social 
workers. 


The Criterion 


Before it is possible to estimate the 
efficiency of a selection process, some 


The Validity of the Merit System 
in the Selection of Social Workers. 


By Launor F. Carter 
Washington State Dept. of Social Security 


criterion of the ability of persons 
selected must be obtained. . The 
names of 38 social workers were 
presented to the County Administra- 
tor, Assistant Administrator, Intake 
Supervisor, and Old Age Assistance 
Supervisor in a medium size county. 
These raters were familiar with the 
work of almost all of the 38 people. 
They were told to sort the names into 
ten piles depending on their opinion 
of the capacity of the social worker. 
They were instructed to try to eval- 
uate the native capacity of these 
persons as social workers. This in- 
struction was made as the examina- 
tion process is intended to select new 
workers for the program. No at- 
tempt at normality of distribution 
with regard to the number of names 
in each category was made by the 
raters. After all of the ratings were 
returned, each rater’s results were 
forced into a normal distribution 
and the ratings of the different raters 
were combined. Thus the final crite- 
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rion consisted of the combined ratings 
of the four raters. 

Before any selection process can be 
valid, the criterion must be reliable. 
The reliability of the score given by 
any one rater as compared with the 
score given by another rater can be 
seen in Table 1. Inspection of the 
table immediately reveals that social 
workers do not agree among them- 
selves as to who is a good social 
worker. Until social workers can 
agree upon the relative standings of 
their employees, no great success can 


TABLE 1 


Tue CORRELATION BETWEEN RATERS 





I 





804 





2, ‘735 














4 698 674 





I, 2, 3, 4 indicates raters. 

N for rater 1 is 38; N for rater 2 is 37; N for rater 3 
is 35; N for rater 4 is 34. 
be expected from selection 


process. 


any 


The Application 


The applications are filled out by 
applicants for social work positions 
in the program. These applications 
are scored by allowing a certain 
number of points for certain amounts 
of education and experience. The 
correlation between the criterion and 
the application scores was .341 with 
an N of 38. The reliability of the 
scoring as indicated by two separate 
scorings of the same applications is 
.94. At present an attempt is being 


made to increase the validity of the 
application score by analyzing the 
different components making up such 
a score. 


The Interview 


All of the social workers were 
interviewed by a board of three 
persons. One interviewer was a lay 
person interested in the program, 
another a county commissioner, and 
the third a representative of the 
State Department of Social Security. 
The worker was interviewed for 
twenty minutes by this board. The 
board indicated their opinion of the 
social worker on an interview slip 
made up of three main categories, 
with subdivisions to each category. 
The three categories were physical 
characteristics, personal character- 
istics, and aptitude for social work. 
Each member of the board indicated 
his opinion of the social worker on 
a five point scale for each sub-cate- 
gory. The board was instructed to 
attempt to evaluate the workers per- 
sonality and other characteristics 
which it might be supposed the test 
and application did not measure. 
The validity of the interview as ex- 
pressed by the correlation between 
the interview score and the criterion 
is .495 with an N of 38. The reli- 
ability of the interview board is 
relatively good, ranging around .7, 
as indicated by correlating one board 
member's score against another's. 


The Test 


An amount limit test consisting of 
470 items of the true-false, comple- 
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tion, matching and multiple choice 
variety was given to the social 
workers. The test was scored and a 
correlation between the test score 
and the criterion of .178 was found. 
This was disappointingly low. The 
items of the test were made up of 
questions from the elementary fields 
of social work, sociology, economics, 
law, medicine, psychiatry, and psy- 
chology. These items were then 
subjected to an item analysis. The 
method of analysis used was that 
devised by Paul Horst. The analy- 
sis consists essentially of finding an 
expression of the correlation between 
each item and the criterion, and the 
correlation between each item and 
the total test score. After the corre- 
lations between these two sets of 
scores are known, a ratio expressing 


the desirability of the items is formed. 
By picking the 150 most desirable 
items from the test the validity co- 


efficient was raised to .801. It is 
to be anticipated that this validity 
coefficient would drop to some extent 
if the test were given to a new group 
and the correlation between this 
group’s scores and their criterion 
was computed. At the same time 
this magnitude of change in the 


validity of a test illustrates the 
power of this method of item analy- 
sis in merit system examinations. 


Conclusions 


From the foregoing discussion cer- 
tain conclusions can be drawn. The 
validity of the application score, the 
interview, and the test in the selec- 
tion of social workers is .341, .495, 
801 respectively for this group of 
workers and with the outlined pro- 
cedures. The low validity coefh- 
cients for the interview and particu- 
larly the application scores suggest 
that additional refinement in these 
scores is essential to a complete 
measure of social work aptitude. 
Although the coefficients obtained in 
this study are in general low, it 
should be remembered that they are 
computed on the basis of a small, 
select employed group and that in 
selecting workers from the examina- 
tion procedure only the highest rank- 
ing persons are selected. This study 
would indicate that persons at the 
head of a list would be excellent 
social work material. This study 
should be considered as preliminary 
and it is hoped to extend the con- 
clusions of this study at a later date. 





Life wzth 
The Boss 


Confidence 


the work, butnotnow. I learned 

a lot myself and my foreman 
was a good egg to help me while I 
was still green. Now I have confi- 
dence, I can tackle and do any job 
they want me to in my line.”’ 


[* to worry before I got on to 


Happiness 


““T felt like working and worked 
harder than for a long time. I was 
happy in the work and the exercise 
and in showing my ability and 
strength, because my mechanic gave 
me plenty to do on my own. All 
that, with the work going well, and 
the money coming in, made me feel 
great. Also we weren't held up 


An Illuminating Human Account of 
the Daily Thoughts of a Group of 
Workers as Revealed to the Author. 
Excellent Material with Which to 
Relate Company Leadership Policies and 
for Executive and Supervisory Train- 
ing Courses. Requires Interpretation. 


By Rexrorp B. Hersey, 


Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, 
University of Pennsylvania 


much by waiting for materials and 
that sort of foolishness.”’ 

“I have been better than 50-50 all 
day. I made my rate or possibly 
just a trifle over. I felt good, the 
work was hard and just difficult 
enough to appeal to me, with no 
special troubles coming up to make 
me cross at work, materials, bosses 
or the fellows.”’ 


Monotony 


“I’m dull today; I guess its this 
job of grinding chisels that we can’t 
get away from and have to keep our 
eye right on it. It tends to be very 
monotonous. If I had a more inter- 
esting job I might be on the happy 
side. No change or problem to 
grinding chisels.”’ 
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““T like this work (grinding valves) 
better than some other kind today 
because there is not so much lugging 
and pulling your insides out, though 
I would not like to have nothing but 
it all the time.”’ 

‘T would have been happier if we 
had got the job Bill did, replacing 
broken center castings. Then I 
would have been on my toes all the 
time, using my mind and getting 
suggestions from all the fellows. 
This sort of work you get every day 
and you know just how to do it 
before you begin. You tend to get 
lazy with it. Then, too, | am dis- 
gusted with the chap from West 
Philadelphia with less total service 
than me but with a few days in his 
record as a mechanic, who will get 
a chance at being a mechanic before 
me. What has a fellow got to work 
for? 


Difficulties 


‘“T would not mind if they told me 
to take down a whole machine pro- 
vided the boss only showed me that 
there was some sense to it; but as a 
rule the bosses don’t explain any- 
thing to the worker.” 

“That draw-head on which we 
have been working was tried and 
found to be short. We have to do 
all the work over again. A job like 
that makes me lose heart.”’ 

‘“When a man has a mean job that 
requires a lot of trouble and energy, 
it would make it a lot easier for him 
if the bosses would only encourage 
him a little instead of merely saying 
‘get a move on’ or ‘hurry up.’ ”’ 


Material Shortages 


“Bah! They ask you to have a 
machine finished by noon, and you 
run up to the store room for the stuff 
and it ain't there. They can’t expect 
production out of me if they don’t 
codperate.”’ 

“I did my quota of work today, 
but I could and would have done 
more anyway only if the material had 
been there. As it was, I had two 
little disputes with the gang foreman 
but I didn’t get excited. If they are 
willing to pay me for my time, and 
are not efficient themselves, why 
should I worry.”’ 


Piece Work 


‘I would much rather be on piece 
work except when I’m worried or 
my ambish is low. Then your time 
is your own and nobody ought to 
bawl you out if you stop to talk or 
take a rest.”’ 

“‘T ain't got any pep for piece work 
today, but the day work which I got 
to do sets me up. The boss didn’t 
bawl me out for being late, too, and 
I’m not on a strain like I would be 
if I were working piece work; yet 
I'm doing pretty well with my 
work.”’ 

‘“We would get more done if we 
were not on piece work, and the work 
would be much better in quality. 
Piece work puts you on too much of a 
strain.’ 


Relaxation 


‘“‘My foreman is a good egg. He 
doesn’t always expect you to be 
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making a lot of movements. He 
gives you a job, tells you when he 
wants it, and lets you goto it. As 
a result, if something doesn’t go 
right, I often try to take it easy for a 
while. I may go to the other side 
of the engine and work a while, or 
walk away for a few minutes and 
then come back. Usually everything 
goes fine then. I can just about 
always do that unless I am too much 
upset. With some foremen [| 
wouldn’t be allowed to have so 
much freedom. This foreman knows 
his human nature, and his work too.’’ 


Ups and Downs 


“The foremen don’t pay any atten- 
tion to anything except themselves. 
They never consider your condition 
nor how the work is going. One of 
them always tries to give us the 
heavy jobs.”’ 

Yet three days later we have the 
same man talking like a different 
person. “I came in feeling like 
jumping in and working. I have 
been happy all day. Production has 
been better than usual. It may be 
due to pay day but I have not thought 
about it all day until now. If every- 
body would be cheerful and look on 
the bright side, then we would have 
a better world. It doesn’t do any 
good to be complaining about your 
rotten job.”’ 

“No man should be a foreman who 
can't control his temper. Here I 
was working on a machine, and the 
foreman seized my light cord, 
stretched over the aisle way. He 
jerked the cord out of the plug in a 


hell of a huff, and made me crack 
my finger. He and I had quite a 
run-in. It wouldn’t have been so 
bad if I hadn't found out yesterday 
that I had a hernia and was working 
in fear of hurting myself. I haven't 
got the money for an operation so I 
will have to wear atruss. The relief 
would do it but there would be all 
sorts of red tape. I'd rather pay 
$15.00 or $20.00 and have the truss 
right away than wait and run the 
risk of hurting myself worse. Why 
can't the bosses be a little more con- 
siderate when a man’s in a tight fix 
like that?”’ 

The same man when seen later. 
‘““My foreman pays some attention 
to my feelings. If he sees I’m in the 
dumps he kids me out of them or gets 
my mind on something more pleasant. 
Also, when he gives me a job to do, 
he tells me whether to rush it or not 
and then doesn’t bother me. I would 
work my head off for that guy.” 


Moods 


“Here I've got terrible pains in my 
shoulder from rheumatism but that 
yap of a gang foreman gave me a job 
with all sorts of lifting instead of 
one with not so much. He ain't got 


no sense. When the bosses have a 
little headache they go home but 
they never want us to.” 

“T enjoyed showing them what I 
could do with my strength. But it 
made me sore for the gang foreman to 
stand there all the time as if he was 
afraid we wouldn't dothe work. He 
wouldn’t even let us sit down and 
rest for a minute, though a man 
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couldn't be expected to work that 
way and not rest. I did the work 
of two men in handling those bags.”’ 

‘They had me going from one job 
to another all day. Never gave me 
time to finish one. That's too much 
to keep in the head. Then, too, a 
nail in the wood broke the saw and 
that pulled me down. I am not 
exactly peeved, but I don’t like to 
work that way.”’ 

‘“My gang foreman is never satis- 
fied anymore. A fellow can’t do 
enough for him. I suppose that the 


bosses have to bawl you out once in 
a while, but I’m sure we can’t always 
be in the wrong as he seems to think, 
here lately.”’ 

‘There is an inspector in the office. 
He will be around in a little while to 
see what he can find wrong, but it 


wouldn't be so bad if the foremen 
weren't so afraid of their jobs that 
they lose all power of controlling 
themselves at such a time. They 
sometimes act like maniacs.”’ 


Big Boss Butts In 


“The Master Mechanic sure got 
me wrong today. We had to pull 
in the side of the car in order to 
fasten the bar; that left some nuts 
loose. He saw that and also found 
fault with the rivets. He also said, 
‘Should have taken truck out.’ But 
the bosses here said, ‘Don’t take out 
truck.” So, we didn’t want to get 
the foreman or gang foreman in bad. 
‘That rod should have been straight- 
ened,’ he also said. But it was an 
old car and Al, one of the oldest and 
best workers in the shop, had told me 


I couldn't get it straight. So, I 
didn’t want to get Al in bad either. 
So, instead of explaining that the 
nuts were loose because of the side 
of the car being pulled in and we 
hadn't finished the job, I got so ex- 
cited and worried and peeved over 
what I could say without hurting 
anybody that I’m damned if I know 
what I did say. Ain't that a hell of 
a note?’’ 


Working Hard 


‘‘T've worked hard and have noth- 
ing to fear from anybody. They’re 
jealous here in the shop of anyone 
who is after advancing himself. 
That’s what I’ve worked for but it 
doesn’t seem to have done much 
good. Why! When the boss was 
away, I worked on the fire for two 
weeks with my mechanic out. I 
never got an extra cent for it. It’s 
true I was working to get ahead. 
Other places where I’ve worked they 
knew what I could do and seemed to 
appreciate it. Here, I know what- 
ever I do wrong will get told, but the 
good won't be heard of.”’ 

‘I’m almost the same as yesterday 
but a little more disgusted. I don’t 
mind working hard, but this drive 
every day takes too much out of you. 
You don’t have a chance to build up 
and you may hurt yourself; and what 
has a working man got but himself? 
Nobody distributes work right in 
this shop. I don’t know where to 
begin now.”’ 

‘This damn outfit is sure getting 


_hardhearted here lately. They don’t 


care a snap about the feelings or 
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needs of the men who do the work. 
They expect you to turn out produc- 
tion and yet this past year we often 
have to wait and wait for materials 
and thus lose money when we are on 
piecework, though the rate was fig- 
ured without taking into considera- 
tion the men might be held up wait- 
ing for things. Maybe they are 
getting ready to cut wages. Wish 
I wasn’t married; I would leave 


then, though I do like the big boss. 


Job Status 


‘IT do not know many people who 
think our job is important and more 
skilled than most of the machinists 
on the outside. I may be wrong and 
I'm willing to be corrected but I 
doubt if the heads think our work so 
terribly skilled any more. I know 
my wife wants me to stop; she hates 
to tell people where I work and the 
term ‘shop-man’ seems to denote 
riff-raff. Also the clerks can go to 
the medical office and have no ques- 
tions asked; but we are treated very 
surly. One man was asked, ‘Why 
in Hell don’t you go to your own 
family doctor?’ It was the same 
with me when I went for an innocula- 
tion until I told them I didn’t come 
for favors but for what I paid for. 
I could have quit, but I hate to start 
new and I also hope to be advanced 
and get the benefit of eighteen years’ 
service.” 


Overhanging Worries 


‘It is impossible for us to be in 
good humor unless through chance, 
some unusual luck, or through pipe- 


dreams. Sometimes, through these, 
I can force myself to a better state. 
But that is hard to do with work 
like mine and during such hard times 
as these. For instance, I can think 
of my son’s problem (he has never 
had a job, though he is twenty-two 
years old), but can come to no result. 
...A friend was helped by me to 
become a rich man, but can I go to 
him to ask him to employ my boy?”’ 

“Yesterday I went home with my 
pay. The kids needed some warm 
underwear and a pair of shoes half- 
soled, but I couldn’t do that with 
all the skimping possible and yet 
pay the rent. There are no hopes of 
betterment under the present Ad- 
ministration.’ 

‘In a time like this the continual 
worry that one may be thrown on 
the street comes up. The nervous- 
ness under which the worker is living 
is making him a nervous wreck... . 
I told the time-study man that he 
was only there to press more work 
out of us. If he didn’t, he would 
lose his job and another would be 
put in his place. Look at the money 
they spend! Two men to watch 
one.’ 


“This month has been much quieter 


than the one before. There has been 
no talk of discharges, so that one has 
more hope and more will to work.”’ 


Author's Conclusions 


Not only must workers overcome 
the individual problems of nature of 
the job, working conditions, illness, 
relations with foremen and fellow 
workers, etc., but also for many a 
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subsistence icvel of wages, lack of 
security, and past sad experience 
with greedy, unsympathetic em- 
ployers make many of them hesitate 
to give fully that loyalty and coopera- 
tion which make for the highest 
efficiency in both shop and nation. 

The evidence offered by my studies 
in the United States, England and 
Germany does not show that the 
workers in any of those countries 
enjoy the ‘‘class struggle’’ or that 
it is innately imbedded in human 
nature. The average worker wants 
to give his loyalty and cooperative 
service if he can only see that it is 
appreciated and that he does not 
have to fight for every red penny 
he gets. 

Some employers, through selfish- 
ness and lack of human understand- 


ing, are more to blame for the “‘class 


struggle’’ than the workers. The 
antagonism against Tom Girdler is 
not against his person, but against 
him as a representative of a class 
more ‘‘class conscious’’ than any 
workers’ group. 

Workers do not support a govern- 
ment, as a rule, because of its political 
theories or its patriotic aims, except 
for relatively short periods. Their 
permanent support is obtained 
through the lightening of their eco- 
nomic burdens, the heightening of 
their security, the introduction of 


justice in dealing with them, and the 
treatment of them as men, not as 
either beasts of burden or machines. 
If conditions prevent this lightening 
of their economic burdens, they must 
be shown by facts that all groups in 
the country are sacrificing equally, 
and that all possible efforts are being 
made to alleviate their conditions. 


The Eternal Hope 


If the basic needs of workers are 
not provided for, their first resort 
will be the trade union; their second, 
political, i.e., governmental activi- 
ties; then if the tension is too great, 
as in the French and the Russian 
revolutions, they will try force, but 
only as a last resort, in desperation. 
That fifty per cent of workers today 
do not live in a continual state of 
pessimism, disgust, and worry is 
due to the wonderful pliability of 
the human organism and to man’s 
need for hope, in order to preserve 
his sanity, even though that hope 
may not be based upon reality. 

We find that it is impossible for 
one to remain in a perpetual ‘‘low”’ 
emotional state and not suffer severe 
mental or physical consequences. If 
we cannot get our needs supplied this 
year, we must ‘‘hope’’ that they will 
be taken care of next year or the 
year after or, if necessary, in the next 
world. 














English Union 
Relations 


HERE has been considerable in- 

terest of late in English trade 

unions, because of their appar- 
ent success in controlling their 
members, and conducting their nego- 
tiations with employers on a peace- 
ful basis. In view of this interest we 
here briefly describe the situation as 
it affects British seamen. 


National Maritime Board 


The National Maritime Board is 
the joint negotiating body for the 
regulation of hours, wages, and work- 
ing conditions for British seamen 
today. It is necessary to give a brief 
history of its formation. 

Up till 1914 there had been little 
organized cooperation between ship 
owners and seafarers. On the north- 
east Coast, representatives of the local 
Shipowners Association occasionally 
met representatives of the National 


“You Can't Get a Quart of Beer 
out of a Pint Pot’’, said the Secre- 
tary of the English Seamen’s Union, 
Dryly Summarizing His Philosophy. 


By Cuaries S. SLOCOMBE 
Personnel Research Federation 


Sailors and Firemen’s Union. On 
the northwest coast at Liverpool 
there was an organization known 
as the Seafarers Joint Committee. 
Other than these two more or less 
informal arrangements, the National 
Sailors and Firemen’s Union had 
failed to establish a national council 
or board to bargain with the owners. 
In the maritime strike of 1911 seamen 
had considerably increased their 
strength and obtained an increase in 
wages. From then until the out- 
break of the war, relationships be- 
tween the union and the owners 
Shipping Federation had been quite 
strained. 

At the outbreak of the war there 
were approximately 21,000,000 tons 
of British shipping, 14,000,000 tons 
was controlled by the Shipping Fed- 
eration, 5,000,000 by the Liverpool 
Employers Association which worked 
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in close harmony with the Shipping 
Federation, and about 1,000,000 tons 
were outside these two organizations. 
As far as can be gathered, the or- 
ganization of shipowners is today in 
approximately the same proportion. 

On the labor side there were ap- 
proximately 24,000 masters and mates 
organized in 4 separate societies and 
20,000 engineers having 2 societies. 
There were roughly 37,000 cooks and 
stewards, a considerable number of 
whom were organized in 2 unions. 
There were 106,000 sailors and fire- 
men of whom 90% were organized 
in the National Sailors and Firemens 
Union. 


War Difficulties 


Upon the outbreak of war, the 
Union agreed not to press for undue 
improvement of conditions during the 
war but to cooperate in every way in 
the winning of the War. However, 
difficulties arose to increases of ship- 
owners profits, rise in the cost of 
living, an apparent shortage in the 
supply of seamen and the use of 
Chinamenas seamen. There was also 
considerable trouble because of the 
men failing to join their ships, join- 
ing in a state of intoxication, and 
other breaches of maritime discipline. 
There was constantly recurring unem- 
ployment and loss of effects without 
compensation through the sinking of 
vessels by submarines. 

These matters caused considerable 
unrest among the seamen. The cul- 
minating cause which brought this 
unrest to a head was the entry of 
America into the War and the com- 


paratively high wages paid on Ameri- 
can vessels (go dollars per month for 
American able seamen and firemen as 
compared with 50 dollars for some 
British seamen). British seamen sail- 
ing to American ports deserted in 
large numbers. Also there were 
variations in the rate of wages paid 
in different British ports. 

In order to deal with these matters 
the Ministry of Shipping set up non- 
partisan interdepartmental commit- 
tee, having no representatives either 
of owners or of unions on it. While 
this interdepartmental committee was 
unsuccessfully trying to deal with 
matters, the Unions and the Shipping 
Federation met together on their own 
initiative but could not arrive at a 
satisfactory settlement regarding 
hours of labor and overtime. The 
Union intimated to the interdepart- 
mental committee that something 
must be done to allay the unrest 
among seamen which was threatening 
to get beyond their control. Finally 
the Liverpool seamen took matters 
into their own hands and refused to 
sign on a number of ships. This re- 
volt was settled by an agreement to 
set up a National Wage Board for the 
determination of wages on a national 
scale. 


National Maritime Board 


The Ministry of shipping told the 
Union they would discuss the possi- 
bility of a national wage and if they, 
the Union, would undertake to force 
the observance of this agreement by 
their members, and cooperate in such 
matters as supply of men, prevention 
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of desertion, etc. The Union said 
they were willing to cooperate, but 
that before becoming responsible for 
these matters they wished a revision 
of the machinery for cooperation. 
Finally, as a result of negotiations, 
there was set up a National Maritime 
Board to settle national standard 
rates of pay for officers and men, and 
to advise on all questions relative to 
the personnel of the mercantile mar- 
ine. This wasa joint board arranged 
in 4 panels, (1) deck officers panel, 
(2) engineers panel, (3) sailors and 
firemens panel, and (4) cooks and 
stewards panel. This first National 
Maritime Board made recommenda- 
tions to the shipping Controller who 
issued regulations accordingly. 


Constitution 


The significant parts of the consti- 
tution of this Board relating to em- 
ployment, wages, and the settlement 
of disputes are as follows: 

There was equal representation of 
owners and seamen on the Board. 
Provision was also made for District 
Boards and for joint port consultants. 
At each port there were two port 
consultants, one representing the 
union, and one representing the own- 
ers to localize disputes. These would 
be appointed by the district Board. 

Upon there being any dispute re- 
garding wages, hours, or working 
conditions, the port consultants act- 
ing in association with the local 
marine superintendent attempted to 
settle the difficulty. Upon failure to 
do so the matter would be referred to 
the district committee. Failure at 


that point would lead the matter to 
be referred to the National Board. 
Provision was made that there should 
be no stoppage of work or lockout 
until any difference or dispute be- 
tween owners and seamen had been 
referred to and dealt with by the port 
consultants, district panels and if 
necessary by the National Maritime 
Board. 

As regards the supply of seamen, a 
single joint supply control by em- 
ployers and employed was set up. 
The significant provisions of this 
joint supply system are: 


The shipowner shall have the right to select his own 
crew at any time through a jointly controlled supply 
office, already established or to be established on a basis 
to be mutually agreed. Special arrangements to be made 
by the National Maritime Board to meet special cases, 
such as coasting trade and shipping of substitutes; 

Equal rights of registration and employment must be 
secured for all seamen. Raw recruits to be registered as 
such; 

The seamen shall have the right to select their ship. 


During the latter stages of the War 
when Whitley Industrial Councils 
were being advocated, it was sug- 
gested that the National Maritime 
Board could be continued after the 
discontinuance of government con- 
trol of shipping, through a maritime 
industrial council established on the 
lines laid down by the Whitley 
report. 


Board Continued After War 


After considerable negotiation the 
owners and seamen agreed to continue 
the National Maritime Board with 
necessary modifications and it has 
continued to this day. 

The following comments on the ace 
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tual working of the National Mari- 
time Board indicate the advantages 
and disadvantages of such an arrange- 
ment from the owners and the sea- 
men’s point of view. 

(1) The National Maritime Board 
is a means by which the Shipping 
Federation and the Liverpool Owners 
Association representing 90% of the 
shipping may negotiate standard 
national agreements with the or- 
ganized representatives of employes. 
In actual practice it is found that the 
extent to which members of the 
Shipping Federation adhere to the 
agreements made in their behalf by 
the Federation is not 100%. That is 


to say, a company which is the mem- 
ber of the Shipping Federation may 
refuse to adhere strictly to the agreed 
standards of hours, pay or working 


conditions. For example in a public 
inquiry before the wreck commis- 
sioner into the loss of the S. S. 
Usworth, a prominent member of the 
Shipping Federation admitted, in re- 
gard to the carrying of 3 officers in 
addition to the master upon which 
an agreement had been entered into 
between the Shipping Federation and 
the unions through the National 
Maritime Board, that he had not 
honored that agreement. Yet he did 
not consider it necessary to with- 
draw from the Shipping Federation 
which body was armed with author- 
ity to enter into agreement on behalf 
of his company. 


Conformity with Agreements 


There are other evidences available 
to show that certain shipowners who 


are members of the Shipping Federa- 
tion do not consider themselves 
bound by agreements made by the 
National Maritime Board. There 
can be no question but that these 
owners (particularly of tramp 
steamers) who do not maintain the 
standards of the National Maritime 
Board are in the minority. It ap- 
pears therefore that the negotiated 
agreements of the National Maritime 
Board are not considered by minori- 
ties of members of the Shipping 
Federation as binding. And there is 
no machinery for their enforcement. 
They appear to be rather in the 
nature of norms which the Shipping 
Federation recommends its members 
toadopt. Upon their being sufficient 
protest against the nonadoption of 
agreements by these minorities, there 
is evidence that the Shipping Federa- 
tion exerts pressure to bring the non- 
conforming owners into line. 

Inthe initial negotiations during the 
War the Union agreed to try to make 
its members live up to their contracts 
in return for which the owners agreed 
todo the same. And provided there 
is reasonable evidence of good faith 
on both sides, exceptions to wage 
and hour agreements are permitted. 
This is the type of British com- 
promise that makes for labor peace. 

(2) The degree of conformity with 
agreements also depends upon the 
strength of the unions concerned. 
For example the officers have until 
recently belonged to 4 different or- 
ganizations which were not in har- 
mony. The consequence was that 
they could not bring any consider- 








able pressure to bear upon owners 
who disregarded agreements. This 
situation is in the course of being 
remedied. 

The cooks and stewards and others 
in the catering department panel have 
also been weak, and as a consequence 
many owners do not hire crews of 
the catering department through the 
joint supply system. The Seaman’s 
Union on the other hand, being very 
strong, insists that the joint supply 
system shall be used exclusively for 
the hiring of sailors and firemen and 
is able to enforce National Maritime 
Board agreements of their panel. 

It is in regard to this latter group 
particularly that the joint supply 
system is most effective. While the 
master of a vessel may hire or refuse 
to hire any sailor or fireman at his 
discretion, he may not finally hire 
him as crew until he has submitted 
his papers to the Seamen's Union and 
these papers have been found to be in 
proper order. 


How Conservatism Works 


(3) The Seamen’s Union at the 
present time is under conservative 
leadership, with a consequence that 
the union not only sees to it that 
owners maintain National Maritime 
Board standards, but that seamen 
who are trouble makers, either in 
the sense of being agitators or negli- 
gent in their duties (drunkenness, 
not taking their due share of work 
etc.), are prevented from remaining 
in the sea service. 

This works in a most interesting 
way. For instance an officer might 
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be hiring a crew, with the union 
agent standing beside him to see 
that all men have their union cards. 
The officer may hire or refuse to hire 
for any reason he likes, or for no 
reason. The union agent usually is 
interested in seeing that no non- 
union men try to get the jobs. The 
union agent might nod to the officer 
indicating that a certain man, in 
good union standing, should be 
passed over. 

The union justifies its action on 
these grounds. It has a definite 
program of matters for negotiation 
with owners, wages this year, hours 
next year, and possibly food and 
quarters the following year. But 
some seaman might start raising 
trouble over food and quarters this 
year, and rouse other union men on 
the same subject. This disturbs and 
weakens the union's negotiating pro- 
gram, and union sees to it that mem- 
bers who persist in upsetting things 
in this way find it difficult to get 
jobs. 

This seems like a type of union 
black listing, but we understand is 
very rarely done. When in the past 
it has been done too often there has 
been at times a tendency for other 
groups, such as the Transport and 
General Workers Union, to set up a 
marine section and organize the sea- 
men into a separate union under 
more progressive leadership. 


Wages and Hours Mainly 


(4) The Yearbook of the National 
Maritime Board indicates plainly 
that, until recently, almost all nego- 
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tiations have dealt with matters of 
compensation. Other questions re- 
garding working conditions, health, 
food, etc., do not appear in the agree- 
ments of the National Maritime 
Board. 

(5) As a result of total loss of 4 
tramp steamers in the winter of 
1934-1935 the unions were able to 
bring about public inquiries into the 
causes of these losses. The investi- 
gations showed that, while the man- 
ning of the vessels was in accordance 
with the regulations laid down under 
the Merchant Shipping Act of 1894, 
they were inadequate for the safety 
of foreign going vessels today, and 
that the men were required to work 
unduly long hours. It was probably 
in consequence of the findings of 
these Boards during 1935, that the 
National Maritime Board negotiated 
agreements regarding hours of crews 
on board ships. These agreements 
became effective on October 1, 1936. 
The other major question agreed 
upon recently by the National Mari- 
time Board is that providing for 3 
certificated navigating officers in 
addition to master shall be carried in 
all foreign going vessels of 2750 gross 
tons and up, when engaged in trading 
outside certain boundaries. 

(6) In so far as the agreements of 
the National Maritime Board are not 
100% binding, and have been limited 
as to the nature of the subjects agreed 
upon, this machinery has been some- 
what inadequate to protect all the 


interests of seamen. Other machin- 
ery for their protection would be 
legislation which would amend the 
Merchant Shipping Act of 1894 to 
bring it up to date. 


Relation to Government 


There seems to have been no strong 
concerted effort on the part of seamen 
for such legislation. At any rate 
they do not seem to want their hours 
and wages regulated by the govern- 
ment. 

(7) After the passage of the Act 
giving subsidies to certain freight 
boats, the labor members of Parlia- 
ment asked why the Government did 
not do something for the seamen. 
The Secretary to the Board of Trade, 
in his reply, pointed out that the 
Seamen had an opportunity of taking 
this up with the owners, and through 
their bargaining machinery get their 
slice of the subsidy. This seemed to 
satisfy the labor men, particularly 
when the Secretary said that sub- 
sidies would not be given to owners 
who did not live up to the National 
Maritime Board agreements. This 
was the first time the Government 
has ever officially recognized the 
existence of the Board. 

It appears that both owners and 
union like the present system of con- 
trol through the National Maritime 
Board, in spite of its weaknesses and 
loopholes. They prefer it to the con- 
trol of their affairs by legislation or 
government department. 


Is aSchool Teacher a Better Relief Visitor-than 
a Milkman who is Used to Holding the Baby 
While the Housewife Hunts for Change? 


Civil Service 


Standards 


By Louise R. Witmer and Boyp*R. SHEDDAN 


HE recent literature regarding 

employment psychology is 

crowded with papers on the 
validity and reliability of many per- 
sonnel procedures but the emphasis 
in actual practice appears to be on 
tests alone. Asa result, many other 
methods of predicting success in a 
given job are being ignored because 
it is felt that they lack the scientific 
justifications which have contributed 
to the success of the recent testing 
programs. Numerous civil service 
commissions (or the laws by which 
they are regulated) have recently 
abolished all entrance qualifications 
of education or experience, and per- 
mit all applicants to take the written 
test and pass or fail on the results of 
that measure alone. 

The present paper is being written, 
not in criticism of test procedures, 
but as a plea for validation of other 
possible measures which might be 
used in conjunction with or prior 


Pennsylvania State Dept. of Public Assistance 


to the test itself. For example, re- 
quirements in education and/or ex- 
perience may be set up as a hurdle 
which the applicant must satisfy 
before he is admitted to the test 
itself. Such a procedure effects a 
saving in both time and money, be- 
cause some persons are weeded out 
on the basis of the written applica- 
tion and because those who obvi- 
ously do not possess the stated qual- 
ifications will not apply. In other 
cases the score on the training and 
work record is added to the test 
score. A combination method uses 
some minimum requirement and takes 
into consideration extra points above 
that level. The value of these sys- 
tems depends, of course, upon the 
validity of the requirements and 
weights which have been set up. In 
theory, validation of qualifications 
in education and experience should 
be no different from validation of 
tests. Both measures are built for 
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the same purpose: to predict degree 
of successful job performance. The 
following possible methods used in 
validation of qualifications will be 
readily recognized as similar to the 
methods of test construction. 


Setting Minimum Standards 


Minimum requirements may be set 
up according to the judgment and 
opinions of persons who are familiar 
with the job in question. This 
method has been most commonly 
used in the past; it is open to criticism 
because it is unfortunately true that 
judgments and opinions are more 
often based upon one outstanding 
case than upon a mass of data. 
Therefore, it is imperative that re- 
sults be compiled from many sources 
if they are to be at all satisfactory. 

A second method, which appears 
less arbitrary than the first, sets 
qualifications in line with those actu- 
ally in use in organizations doing 
similar work and having the same 
type of job. The results yielded by 
this method may be no more valid 
than those of the first, for it is en- 
tirely likely that these qualifications 
were set up more or less subjectively 
by the first method described. It 
has, however, the advantage of tap- 
ping many points of information. 

The most reliable procedure for 
determining minimum qualifications 
requires an actual investigation into 
the education and experience records 
of the good and the poor employees. 
This necessarily requires some valid 
method of rating the employees ac- 
cording to ability before their qual- 


ifications can be studied on the basis 
of usefulness in distinguishing be- 
tween performance of the workers. 
Cit will be remembered that individ- 
ual test items are validated and crit- 
ical “‘passing’’ points are set in this 
same fashion.) 

In. order to illustrate these pro- 
cedures, the determination of mini- 
mum qualifications for the position 
of visitor in the Pennsylvania State 
Emergency Relief Administration 
will be briefly described. 


Layman’'s vs. Professional View 


The visitor is the employee who 
establishes and maintains home con- 
tacts with the relief clients, and con- 
sults all sources of information nec- 
essary to determine eligibility for 
relief. He carries the primary re- 
sponsibility for making the relief 
plan with the family and for adjust- 
ing relief grants to changes in the 
client's circumstances. The public 
has been likely to think that anyone 
could be a visitor. If a man worked 
in a corner store, was a house-to- 
house salesman, or drove a delivery 
truck, he was thought to deserve 
extra credits for experience in meeting 
the public, and if he was a bill col- 
lector or a meter reader, the layman 
believed that he surely possessed 
those skills necessary for keeping 
chiselers off the relief rolls. 

On the other hand, the professional 
literature has been crowded with 
statements regarding the require- 
ments in education and experience 
which are thought necessary for the 
job. The employer was left with the 
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impression that only in Utopia would 
be found the person who met all the 
qualifications of every interested 
group. 

In spite of all this disagreement 
about qualifications quite a formid- 
able number of individuals had served 
on the visiting staffs of various state 
relief administrations during the first 
three or four years of the program, 
and most had done very creditable 
work. By 1936, the program was 
old enough so that perspective had 
been gained, and it became possible 
to study the personnel procedures 
that had been in force and to deter- 
mine which were the requisite qual- 
ifications for a visitor. 

Did the school teacher do a better 
job than the delivery man who held 
the customer's baby while she 


searched for change to pay the milk 


bill? Was the airplane hostess more 
successful than the undertaker? Did 
the possession of a college degree 
distinguish the good from the poor 
worker? Coulda nurse bring more to 
the visitor's job than a business man? 

The employer of visitors has been 
forced to meet just such problems 
many times recently with little or no 
objective evidence to substantiate 
the final decisions. If a supply of 
individuals with training and ex- 
perience had been available, the prob- 
lem of qualifications would not have 
been neatly so difficult. However, 
because the demand was so great, 
inexperienced persons had to be em- 
ployed and it became necessary to 
rate various other types of education 
and background in relation to the 
job to be done. In order to establish 


such rates it was necessary to decide, 
first, what types of education and 
experience were valuable in prepara- 
tion for the job, and, second, what 
weights should be given to the 
various acceptable items in order to 
assure the highest efficiency of pre- 
diction. 


Survey Made 


All of the methods outlined in the 
beginning of this article were used in 
an effort to set true minimum stand- 
ards which would eliminate persons 
not suited for the job and still meet 
the great demand for personnel. A 
questionnaire form was devised to 
determine what the executive and 
supervisory staff of the organization 
thought should be the minimum re- 
quirements for a visitor, and 588 
members of the state and county 
administrative staffs submitted their 
answers. A survey of the minimum 
qualifications for the same position 
in similar state departments through- 
out the nation provided comparable 
information about other organiza- 
tions. 

Data on the actual qualifications of 
the present staff were obtained by 
studying the personnel records in the 
organization files in relation to the 
results of an examination given to all 
members of the visiting staff, which 
numbered 4000 persons. The exam- 
ination consisted of two parts: first, 
a written test on technical informa- 
tion about the work, and second, a 
ranking of the staff in each office 
made by the local executives and 
supervisors on the basis of personal 
qualities of job performance. 
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On the basis of the examination 
results, the qualifications of persons 
with low test scores, could be com- 
pared with those of persons with 
high test scores and those of persons 
with low performance ranks could be 
compared to those of persons with 
high performance ranks. 


Middle Ages Best 


The wealth of information ob- 
tained by these methods provided the 
basis for the visitor's qualifications 
used during the last year of the Relief 
Administration in Pennsylvania. 
For example, 47% of the staff mem- 
bers contacted approved of 23 to 45 
years as the correct age range and 
23% voted for 21 to 45 years. The 


average minimum age limit for other 
states was 22.5 years and the average 


maximum 43 years. In the exam- 
ination those visitors between 21 
and 35 years made the highest test 
scores, and the highest performance 
ranks were achieved by those aged 
21 to 40. Above these limits the 
scores and ranks dropped suddenly 
and remarkably. 

In education, 35% of the Pennsyl- 
vania staff approved of two years of 
college as a requirement; 28% pre- 
ferred four years; and 26% thought 
high school graduation sufficient. 
In the other states studied 49% re- 
quired four years of college as a 
minimum and 24% required two 
years. Test scores became increas- 
ingly higher as the amount of educa- 
tion increased and college graduates 
received better performance ranks 
than those who had not completed 
college. In other words there were 


more college graduates with high 
than low performance ranks and test 
scores. Neither the organization 
staff nor the other states reported 
social service schooling as indispens- 
able but they all thought it desirable. 
The highest test scores were made by 
those trained in liberal arts courses, 
technical or scientific fields or the 
professions, and those with social 
service training received the highest 
performance ranks. 


Social Service Experience? 


Forty-five per cent of the organiza- 
tion administrators thought social 
service experience should not be re- 
quired and 30% approved a require- 
ment of one year. Fifty-eight per 
cent of the other states required no 
experience of any kind. Those per- 


‘ sons with experience in technical and 


scientific fields or social service made 
the highest test scores, and the latter 
also received the highest performance 
ranks. Eighty-seven per cent of the 
staff approved of giving a higher 
weight to social service experience 
than to any other field. 

Half of the Pennsylvania staff voted 
to weigh paid experience twice as 
much as voluntary work and test 
scores upheld this opinion. There 
was an inverse relationship between 
test scores and length of experience 
after the first six years, and per- 
formance ranks were consistently 
lower after the same period. These 
differences were statistically reliable. 

It may be seen from this brief 
description that objective quanti- 
tative data which are capable of 
statistical treatment can be obtained 
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on qualifications. The same corre- 
lation techniques may be applied here 
as are used in testing work. The 
regression equation will produce 
weights which may be checked for 
forecasting efficiency by the coefh- 
cient of multiple correlation just as 
test results are tested. 

When valid criteria are set up for 
education, experience, and personal 
qualifications the procedure of em- 
ployment examinations will gain an- 
other justifiable method of predicting 
job performance. If such a system 
of rating qualifications is used in 
employment procedures, great care 
must be taken in drawing up the ap- 
plication blank on which the pro- 
spective examinee records his personal 
and professional history. The form 
of the blank influences the informa- 
tion that is received and has a real 
effect on the amount and relevancy of 
the material submitted. The appli- 
cation blank should be tried experi- 
mentally like all other aspects of the 
examination system. Some of the 
most frequent sources of error are 
ambiguous questions, collection of 
unnecessary information, lack of 
space for answer, and lack of logical 
order for grading purposes. 

The public’s criticism of present 
hiring standards is defensible in the 
light of the arbitrariness with which 
such levels are usually determined. 
Weights for qualifications must be 
based upon evidence as scientifically 
accurate as that used in test con- 
struction if they are to be used in 
employment. 


Why 
it pays to 
understand 
worker 
and 
consumer 


Now, J. David Houser, author of “‘What the Employer 
Thinks,” studies the problems of the employee and 
the consumer; and uncovers factually and convincingly 
the many current misconceptions as to workers’ and 
consumers’ desires and attitudes. The book shows 
plainly that decline of profits is often only the graphic 
indication of what is happening to morale. 


What People Want 
From Business 


By J. DAvip Houser 


President, The Houser Associates 


$2.50 


‘The sum total of injured sensibilities make up by far the largest 
part of the sinister phenomenon of growing industrial unrest,” 
writes Mr. Houser. 

He tells in this book of definite ways for first measuring and then 
improving employee and consumer morale. His conclusions have 
been reached as the result of over a million interviews conducted 
for such firms as American Telephone & Telegraph Co., Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co., General Motors, and R. H. 
Macy & Co. 

This is a strikingly significant book. All who are interested in 
the business problems of+this country—whether from manage- 
ment’s, labor’s, or the consumer’s viewpoint, will find it revealing. 
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One Thousand Chicagoans who Visited 
the Psychology Booth at the Recent 
National Business Show were Invited 
to Express their Opinions about the 


Intelligence of the 


Rating from 
Photographs 


ANY persons believe that they 
M are able to judge intelligence 

and other abilities from pho- 
tographs. To test the validity of 
such judgments, the Chicago Office 
of the Psychological Corporation 
asked visitors at the National Busi- 
ness Show held in that city to rate 
ten men on selling ability and in- 
telligence from their photographs. 
These pictures were mounted on the 
wall at the rear of the Corporation's 
exhibition booth. The men _ used 
as subjects were home appliance 
salesmen whose selling ability was 
known. They had also been given 
intelligence tests. These men were 
selected from a large group and 
differed markedly in both selling 


City’s Salesmen. 


By A. W. KorNHAUSER 
University of Chicago 
and 


R. N. McMurry 
Psychological Corp. 


ability and intelligence. Usable rat- 
ings of the photographs were received 
from 603 men and 232 women. 

From these data, several relation- 
ships were studied: The success of 
the raters in judging selling ability; 
their skill in determining intelli- 
gence; the extent to which the raters 
agreed among themselves; and the 
differences in the success with which 
the individual photographs were 
judged. 


Good Lookers—Poor Sellers 


In the ratings on selling ability, it 
was found that the judgments tended 
on the average to be slightly in the 
wrong direction. The men who were 
rated highest were actually somewhat 
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lower in their ability to sell than the 
others. The average correlation be- 
tween an individual judge’s ranking 
and the true ranking turned out to be 
—.16 for the men and ~—.17 for the 
women. These figures are based 
upon fifty judges of each sex, chosen 
at random from the entire group. 
Where a large number of individual 
ratings are combined into a com- 
posite, the negative relationship be- 
comes even more marked. The cor- 
relation becomes —.38 for men and 
—.22 for women. 

With the judgments of intelli- 
gence, the estimates tended to be 
slightly in the right direction, but 
hardly close enough to indicate any 
useful prediction as far as individual 
judges were concerned. The average 
correlation between an individual 
rater’s judgment and the true ranking 
was .22 for the men and .18 for the 
women. Here again the figures are 
based upon fifty judges of each sex, 
chosen at random. When the indi- 
vidual estimates are combined into 
a composite, the positive correla- 
tions are considerably increased, be- 
coming .62 for the men and .33 for 
the women. 


Judges Agree 


In comparing the ratings of the 
different judges with one another, 


considerable agreement is found. 
When one composite ranking of the 
ten photographs is compared with 
another composite made by different 
raters, the two agree almost perfectly 
where large’ numbers of judgments 
have been pooled. The combined 


judgments of one half of the men 
agreed perfectly, for example, with 
the combined judgments of the other 
half. The correspondence is almost 
as close between the men as a whole 
and the women as a whole. Even 
where only ten or fifteen individual 
estimates are used, the composite 
agrees almost completely with the 
composite of another set of ten 
or fifteen judgments. 

Differences begin to make their 
appearance where the composite is 
based upon relatively few individuals. 
The effect of personal biases and 
chance errors then becomes more 
noticeable. However, even where 
individual rankings are compared 
with the composite of all of the 
judges, the agreement is far from 
slight. The correlation coefficient 
between the two is .50. From this 
it is apparent that people do employ 
similar criteria in forming their 
judgments. There are evidently 
rather common indices upon which 
they base their estimates, although 
there seem to be very large individual 
variations in the extent to which use 
is made of these ‘“‘stereotypes.’’ It 
is unfortunate that these bases of 
judgment are so lacking in true value, 
especially with respect to selling 
ability. 

Some judges naturally show much 
greater accuracy in their estimates 
than do others. There is more than 
a suggestion, however, that chance 
or luck has played an important part 
in most of these successes. This is 
strongly indicated by the fact that 
skill in judging selling ability is not 
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associated with success in estimating 
intelligence or vice versa. There ap- 
pears to be no agreement at all 
between excellence of judgment on 
one quality and the other. 


Psychological Halo 


The fact that intelligence seems 
consistently to be better estimated 
may also well be an accident, due to 
chance characteristics of the partic- 
ular photographs chosen. It is not 
impossible that a different set of ten 
pictures might reverse the findings as 
between the two abilities rated. A 
number of other studies have indi- 
cated almost no success on the part 
of judges in estimating intelligence 
from photographs. 

Another common rating tendency 
appears in noteworthy fashion among 
these judgments. This is an un- 
justifiably high degree of similarity 
between composite estimates of sell- 
ing ability and intelligence. The 
correlation between them is .82 for 
the men and .93 for the women. 
Actually, in the group of ten men 
used as subjects, selling ability and 
intelligence are inversely related. 
The true correlation coefficient is 
—.48. This indicates clearly that 
_the raters’ estimates have been sub- 
ject to a ‘‘halo’’ effect, a tendency 
to ascribe all good and all bad qual- 
ities to an individual because of 
certain favorable or unfavorable gen- 
eral impressions. 


Good Men Often Rated Low 


When the ratings of the individual 
photographs are analyzed, it is found 


that while there are marked differ- 
ences in the success with which the 
separate pictures have been judged, 
the average for the total closely ap- 
proximates what might have been 


TABLE I 


Per Cent or Raters PLactinc Man 1n Wronc Hatr 
or SELLING Group 





True Selling Rank Men 





67 
74 
26 
45 
56 
10 
84 
39 
66 
70 
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54 











TABLE II 


Per Cent or Raters PLractincG Man IN Wronc Hatr 
or INTELLIGENCE GrRouP 





True Intelligence Rank Men 





per cent 
23 29 
23 23 
37 38 
65 69 
73 73 
43 40 
71 79 
48 53 
31 28 
29 34 
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44 47 





expected from chance. In the above 
tables are shown the _ percent- 
ages of the raters for each photo- 
graph who placed the picture in the 
wrong half of the total group, i.e., 
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placed it in the high half when it 
should have been in the low half 
or vice versa. These tables are 
shown for both sales ability and 
intelligence. 

From these tables, taking the group 
as a whole, it is obvious that the 
results are about what might be 
expected from chance. If chance 
were the only factor, these figures 
would be 50 per cent. This is very 
close to what the averages for both 
groups actually amount to. There 
are, however, very wide variations 
among the responses to the individual 
photographs, reflecting the fact that 
some cases fit the accepted “‘stereo- 
types’’ or standard expectations, 
while others completely fail to do so. 
In reality, every single picture was 
rated from highest to lowest, not 


once, but many times, both in selling 
ability and intelligence. 


Judgements Lack Proper Base 


The conclusion to be drawn from 
this experiment is that while there 


is a rather marked agreement among 
the raters’ estimates of the different 
photographs with respect to selling 
ability and intelligence, these com- 
mon judgments lack validity. Ap- 
parently the criteria upon which 
they are based are not sound and 
there is a marked tendency for a 
‘halo’ effect to influence them ad- 
versely. Even in the case where a 
positive correlation between judg- 
ments and true rank was found 
(estimates of intelligence), a possi- 
bility remains that this was due to 
the particular photographs used and 
might not be repeated with a second 
series of pictures. Likewise, the 
judgments of the individual photo- 
graphs show no consistent relation- 
ships and, when taken as a whole, 
give a result which closely approxi- 
mates that to be expected from pure 
chance. Taking all of these factors 
into consideration, this study pro- 
vides no justification for assuming 
that either selling ability or intelli- 
gence can be satisfactorily judged 
from photographs. 





The Application of a Basic Per- 
sonnel Technique to a Serious Prob- 
lem that Concerns Every Citizen. 


Job Analysis of 
Highway Safety 


OsT repeaters can be cured of 
M their accident habits. They 
must be if the accident situa- 

tion in America is to be improved. 

In one sample study, 1000 repeaters 
who had 1893 accidents in the six 
months before the study commenced, 
were so far cured of their accident 
habit that in the next six months 
they had only 16 accidents. It is of 
interest to note that it was found 
mecessary to take away only 14 
licenses. 

There were two parts of the plan 
for dealing with repeaters. In the 
first part, the repeaters were called 
into the Motor Vehicle Bureau for a 
special hearing at which their acci- 
dents were fully studied with them 
by specially trained men. A diag- 
nosis was made of the peculiar fault 
or kink in their driving which led 
to their accidents, and they were 
instructed as to how to overcome 
this fault and avoid accidents in the 
future. 


By PersONNEL RESEARCH FEDERATION 


Special Driving Kinks 


The study proved that it requires 
trained men to correctly tease out 
from among numberless possibilities 
the single fault underlying a number 
of dissimilar accidents, and then to 
reduce the description of this kink to 
simple instructions which can be 
readily understood and followed by 
a driver. It is easy to guess at a 
reason for repeater’s accidents, but 
his accidents do not cease unless the 
correct reason is found, and he is given 
an explanation which he can under- 
stand and follow in his driving. 

Each case presented its own pecul- 
iarities. The people could drive 
well in most respects, but had a 
weakness or kink which caused them 
to have accidents of their own kind. 
One man did not hit anything but 
parked cars, another had all his 
accidents in the winter months, an- 
other had no accidents when moving 
but was always being hit when 








































































































parked, (he parked in a bad place) 
another never collided with a car but 
frequently ran down pedestrians, and 
a truck driver never had any accidents 
when driving his truck, but did have 
them when driving his own passenger 
vehicle after work. Each was in- 
structed on how to overcome his 
fault or faults. 


Safety Education 


It was found also that these 1000 
repeaters had one peculiarity in com- 
mon. Although they were aware of 
the safety education work going on 
in the state, through newspaper arti- 
cles, posters, billboards, etc., they 
did not seem to know how to apply 
the generalized urgings to drive 
safely, to their own peculiar driving 
problems. Many of them—in fact 
most of them—appeared to be con- 
scientiously trying to drive safely, 
but were unaware of the particular 
weakness in their own driving. 

The conclusion was reached, how- 
ever, that public safety education is 
vitally necessary to aid drivers in 
maintaining their determination to 
overcome their bad habits (for they 
are always likely to slip back into 
them), and to keep them interested 
in analysing their driving, to correct 
present kinks and avoid developing 
new ones. 

So much for the first part of re- 
peater treatment, which centers 
around the individual driver. A dis- 
cussion of the second part of repeater 
treatment, which has to do with 
places as well as individuals, follows: 
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Accident Spots 


Interviews with repeaters quickly 
revealed the fact that they had their 
accidents (generally) in places where, 
owing to poor lighting, obstructed 
view, bottleneck, improper parking, 
sixway intersection, or other cause, 
the avoidance of accidents required 
more than ordinary good judgment. 
These hazardous spots put the re- 
peater driver to a test, which because 
of his weakness he is unable to meet, 
and as a result has accidents. 

For example, Chestnut Street is a 
wide street, fairly heavily travelled. 
It is mixed residential with some 
factories along it. There are many 
side street intersections, with some of 
the side streets used more than others, 
but with little indication to the 
drivers along the street as to which 
are the more important intersections. 
It is a street presenting a good test of 
a driver's ability to avoid accidents 
at intersections. And it is just the 
street on which drivers with an 
intersection accident kink frequently 
come to grief. 

Oxford Street is a sideswipe street. 
The corner of the Artery and the 
Avenue is a spot famous for left hand 
turn accidents. Cambridge Street is 
a parking accident street. Thames 
Square is a pedestrian accident spot. 

It can be readily seen that at these 
spots the weaknesses of repeating 
drivers lead them into trouble. 

In the study it was decided to adopt 
preventive measures at these and 
other spots, with a view to aiding 
repeaters who had been interviewed, 
and before they had any accidents. 
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Police Control 


With the co-operation of the local 
police, studies were made of all the 
accident zones within their jurisdic- 
tions. Reported accidents of the 
previous six months were carefully 
analysed to determine the type of ac- 
cident which repeated at each spot, 
or on each dangerous street. Then 
the place was visited and observa- 
tions were made as to the manner of 
operation of drivers. An effort was 
made to ascertain the particular type 
of misjudgment that was leading to 
the greatest number of accidents at 
each of these spots. 

Then, at each of these places, at 
times when accidents were most 
frequently occurring, police officers 
were stationed, with full instructions 
as to the type of improper operation 
they were to look for. Their duty 
was to stop any drivers they saw 
driving improperly for that spot and 
to instruct and warn these drivers as 
to the correct way of operating. The 
officers made a record of the drivers 
so stopped, but except in cases of 
obvious recklessness, took no further 
action. 

These records of instructions and 
warnings were sent into the Motor 
Vehicle Bureau, for comparison with 
individual accident records. As was 
expected, it was found that repeaters 
were the persons most often cau- 
tioned, and that the type of improper 
operation about which the officers 
found it necessary to caution them 
was related to and could well be seen 
to be the cause of the particular 
types of accidents which they had 


had in the past, and which presum- 
ably they are prone to have again 
and again, unless corrective measures 
are applied. 

The fact that these two methods of 
curing repeaters are worth further 
trial may be deduced from the above 
mentioned fact that the 1000 re- 
peaters, after corrective hearings in 
the Motor Vehicle Bureau almost 
entirely ceased having accidents,— 
at least during the course of the 
study—and from the fact that in the 
cities which fully co-operated in the 
repeater driver supervision program, 
accidents were reduced by 40 per 
cent, and no fatalities occurred. 


Setting Up a Program 


(1) In order to put a program into 
a state, experience would suggest 
that the civic bodies such as the 
Safety Council, Governor’s Com- 
mittee on Street and Highway Safety, 
Automobile Associations, and others 
must be sold on the idea. 

(2) The Governor, Legislature, and 
Motor Vehicle Administrator should 
also be convinced that such a pro- 
gram will have a reasonable chance 
of succeeding. 

(3) The laws and regulations of 
the state should provide for such 
matters as the compulsory reporting 
of accidents, rules for safe driving, 
with penalties for their infraction 
or violation. It is advisable also, 
though not absolutely necessary that 
police should be required to report 
accidents coming to their attention 
to the Motor Vehicle Bureau. It is 
also very convenient if the courts are 






































required to send to the Bureau an 
abstract of all court convictions aris- 
ing out of the Motor Vehicle laws. 
(4) It would seem necessary that 
there should be, or should be ap- 
pointed, deputies or assistants to the 
Motor Vehicle Administrator or 
other state officials for the conduct of 
the special hearings, for repeaters. 
(5) As very few states have com- 
pletely enforced reporting systems, 
and convenient systems of records 
by which the repeaters may be easily 
spotted and tagged, it might be 
necessary to set upa specially adapted 
master file system for this purpose. 


Community Cooperation 


(6) For the work in the local com- 
munities, the co-operation of local 
civic bodies, the Mayor, City Council, 
and Chief of Police would be neces- 
sary. Itisnotthought that the work 
would require any increase in the 
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police force, for police departments 
have already a record of most acci- 
dents occurring within their jurisdic- 
tions, and officers are daily assigned 
to the task of checking unsafe 
driving. 

(7) It would be desirable that the 
Safety Council or other organization 
chiefly concerned with Street and 
Highway Safety should co-operate 
in order to develop and tie in a 
system of public education about 
repeaters, both for its effect on re- 
peaters and to insure that the people 
of the state are behind the efforts 
being made to cure them. 

(8) Some non-official body would 
probably be necessary to assist state 
officials and local police to put the 
program into operation, and to defray 
the expenses of special record sys- 
tems, special studies, etc., until such 
time as these could be taken over and 
incorporated as part of the regular 
state machinery. 


Study Proposed 


It is suggested that in order to get such programs going in the different 
states and communities, the first step should be the making of a blue-print 


study for their information. 


Briefly, the study should cover, completely, the methods to be used in in- 


troducing a repeater control program in a typical state. 


It should be a blue- 


print of a plan suitable for adoption by one or more states, and eventually ona 


national scale. 


The study is necessary, because, although methods of controlling repeaters 
in individual cities have been tried out, no one has ever yet planned or intro- 
duced a complete repeater program in an entire state, and there are hundreds of 
questions about the best methods for introducing such a program that need to 


be answered. 


Among the questions which the study should answer are the following: 


From the point of view of repeater control, what is the model state motor 
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vehicle and traffic law, and what should its provisions be regarding violations, 
court procedure, reporting of accidents and other offenses? 

What would be the absolute minimum requirements in this respect before 
any work could be done with repeaters at all? 

What is the model organization and administrative direction in a motor 
vehicle bureau, which in addition to its regular licensing functions, would be 
designed for repeater control? 

What is the best relationship, from the viewpoint of repeater control, of 
this department with the highway department, the department of correction, 
the state police, and the other official state agencies concerned? 

What is the present set-up in this respect in some of the important states in 
the union? 

Which states could start the program as soon as the blue-print is available 
to them? 

What changes in law and administrative set-up should other states make in 
order to be in a position to adopt the program? 

Should the work be started as a demonstration in one state only and atten- 
tion concentrated on that state for a year until all the difficulties are ironed 
out, or should several states be encouraged to set up the program, and work it 
out as best they can? 


Public Relations 


What would be the best public relations methods in connection with the 
program, within the states where it was put into effect and in other states? 

What would be the best methods of making information about the program 
to other states, to aid them in setting up programs? 

What methods other than personal interviews and individual warnings can 
be developed for curing repeaters? 

What would be the expected reduction in fatalities, and other accidents, in 
the first year, the second year, and in subsequent years, if a full program were 
adopted? 

What would be the reductions if only parts of the program were adopted? 

What would be the cost in a typical state, per 100,000 licensed drivers, of 
a complete program of repeater control? 

In a number of important states, what portion of this cost is now being spent 
on parts of the program, and what extra appropriations would be necessary 
for the setting up of a complete program? 

What would be the expected financial saving to the citizens of a typical state, 
through reduced insurance premiums, reduced cost of operation of casualty 
wards of hospitals, reduced relief load caused by dependents of breadwinners 
who are killed and injured, etc.? 
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Relations with other Agencies 


How should the repeater control program be correlated with other safety 
measures such as public education, improvement in street and highway con- 
struction, improved lighting, measures for inspection of mechanical equip- 
ment of automobiles, etc.? 

What is the relationship of the local police and the courts to the motor 
vehicle bureau in different states? 

If there is much local autonomy in such matters as licensing, city ordinances, 
etc., how can the model state program be modified so that the plan for repeater 
control can be carried out by the cities and towns which are largely au- 
tonomous? 

What civic organizations should be approached to support the program? 

What part should each take in furthering it? 

How can the interest of these groups be obtained and held? 

If it is necessary for a non-official body, with adequate financial backing to 
aid a state in getting up the program, what should be the organization of 
this agency, and what funds would be necessary for its operation? 

What should be its relationship to national agencies, such as the National 
Safety Council, the Harvard Bureau of Traffic Research, the National Bureau 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters (Conservation Division), the National 
Research Council (Highway Research Board), the U. S. Bureau of Public 
Roads, etc. 


Accidents to be Halved 


The above are some of the questions which the proposed study, to be de- 
veloped so that it can be published, if desired, in book form, should answer. 

To repeat,—the study should be a complete blueprint, showing how to 
introduce a repeater control program in one or more typical states. 

One day repeater control may be developed in every state, and when it is 
we confidently anticipate that it will save annually the lives of not less than 
fifteen thousand persons, and prevent injury to another three hundred 
thousand. 

This study shall be the first step towards such a result. 





Job 
Analysts 


NDUSTRIAL engineers, personnel 
| officers, and industrial psycholo- 

gists agree that no matter how 
carefully a job analysis technique is 
prepared, no matter how much sub- 
jectivity has been discovered and 
eliminated, a major part of the 
ultimate success of a program of 
wage payment, training, or employee 
selection for which an analysis is 
the basis, will depend upon the per- 
sonal contribution of the job analyst. 
It is the analyst who uses, or mis- 
uses, a technique, and who puts his 
Own interpretations upon work-sheet 
and schedule items. 

What characteristics should a man 
possess to be a competent job analyst? 
There are plenty of suggestions on 
the subject in literature, some of 
them practically guaranteed to pick 
men who could find Therbligs in hay- 
stacks. In general, lists of qualifica- 
tions for job analysts include such 


A Job Analyst Pursues his Task 
Independently and is Subject to 
Remote Control only Through a 
Review of the Results of His Work. 


By Epwarp SALNER 


Division of Standards and Research, 
U. S. Employment Service. 


factors as ‘‘Tact’’ and ‘‘Ability to 
Discriminate’’ as minimum essentials. 
With these ideas it is easy to agree. 
In the average personnel office, and 
with the average supervisor, such 
characteristics as are not discovered 
readily in an applicant for the job. 

Without going into a detailed in- 
vestigation of the analyst’s task, it 
can be stated in general that a man 
with enough industrial experience 
to be at home in the industrial situa- 
tion, with brains enough to use his 
experience and to follow instruc- 
tions, able to write down under- 
standably and completely what he 
sees, and able to make personal con- 
tacts with a minimum of undesirable 
friction will probably make a good 
analyst, when trained. 


Qualifications Needed 


Breaking separable factors out of 
this statement, and keeping in mind 
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the limitations mentioned before, 
these qualifications can be defined: 


(1) Technical or industrial familiarity. 

(2) Intellectual agility. 

(3) Ability to record observations in writing. 
(4) Ability to get along with others. 


Each of these factors can be dis- 
cerned without exhaustive effort or 
involved measurement methods. 

Taking them one by one, the first 
is discoverable from work history 
recorded in the application for em- 
ployment. The background need not 
be specific experience. On the con- 
trary, the need is general familiarity, 
which has the advantage of bringing 
diversified experience into potential 
use. There is no need for limited 
kinds of technical knowledge, and 
although the candidate may not 
know a Kellar machine from a toggle- 
press, if his work has brought him 
intimately into the industrial situa- 
tion, in contact with the operating 
industrial environment of machines, 
processes, and workers, he will have 
the kind of background that is 
desirable. As in other jobs of this 
type, many combinations of educa- 
tion and experience are acceptable, 
but the education should be con- 
sidered as evidential rather than 
arbitrary. 


Interviewing Applicant 


For intellectual agility, good judg- 
ments can be made in the course of 
the regular inter-change in the in- 
terview. When the inter-change is 
designed and the interviewer has 
specific objectives, very useful obser- 


vations can be made. An easy device 
is to encourage the candidate to talk 
in his own field or on a subject of his 
own choosing. Such a discourse, 
when interspersed with questions, 
will reveal to a satisfying degree the 
facility with which the person's 
thought process operates. It is nec- 
essary, of course, for the interviewer 
not to confuse reticence or modesty 
with dullness, and to avoid biases 
based on personal factors irrelevant 
to the judgment at hand. 

The third factor, ability to write 
clearly and succinctly, can be judged 
to some extent from the application 
for employment, if it is suitably 
designed. Beyond that, there are 
many obvious ways to get enough in 
writing to permit an estimation of 
ability to present information in a 
clear and understandable fashion. 
In the analyst what is desired is not a 
refined rhetorical style, but simple, 
straight-forward expository writing. 
A job analysis is good or bad more 
because of its factual value than 
because of its grammatical con- 
struction. 

Ability to get along with others 
can be found out through the impres- 
sion of ease, poise, and friendliness 
that the prospective analyst leaves. 
For this factor, as for the others, the 
assumption is made that the selector 
is one with experience as a super- 
visor, and with a background of 
successful performance. The rela- 
tionships established in an employ- 
ment interview can be indicative of 
the ease with which general working 
relationships can subsequently be es- 
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tablished by the candidate. Factors 
that are a consequence merely of 
eagerness to get the job should be 
given their proper minimum weight. 

Judgments on these four factors 
should be made on the pass or fail 
basis. The accepted candidate is the 
one upon whom all four judgments 
are favorable. 


Better than Tests 


The major criticism that can be 
made of such a method of selection is 
that it is primarily subjective in its 
approach and application. Some dis- 
tinctions, however, must be made. 
All interviews need not be based 
upon the too-familiar, “‘I’ve been 
picking men for years, and I know a 
good one when I see him.’ The 
personal interview, when controlled 
and purposive, includes the same 
essentials of objectivity that are 
implicit in the more formal and 
limiting selection methods. 

It is far too easy to become over- 
sold on objective tests, and no one 
knows their limitations better than 
industrial psychologists who make 
and use them. In the main, they 
must be devised under rigorous, sci- 
entific controls and must be used by 
specially trained persons. At best 
stages of reliability their validity 
may be very limited. Such consid- 
erations aside, however, the argu- 
ment here recognizes that in the 
average industrial situation there is 
not time, staff, or money for the 
necessarily extensive research in selec- 
tion methods through objective test 
channels. 


( 


There are, of course, useful instru- 
ments available, but even they must 
be applied with caution, and properly 
used and interpreted. A branch of 
one large corporation until recently 
used a crude extroversion-introver- 
sion scale for selecting apprentice 
toolmakers, a procedure certainly 
questionable. 

There are several easy-to-admin- 
ister objective tests that can be added 
to the interview outlined above, if 
conditions warrant. Such instru- 
ments as the Pressey Verification 
Test and the Minnesota Vocational 
Test for Clerical Workers are rela- 
tively easy to handle and are inex- 
pensive to purchase. The former is 


usually spoken of as an intelligence 
test, but its use is better expressed by 
saying that it measures ability to 


assimilate education. The latter 
measures not so much ability to per- 
form work of a clerical nature, as 
speed, and to a lesser extent, accuracy 
of performance. The manner in 
which these are here spoken of and 
defined suggests the care with which 
they must be used, and the care with 
which their results must be inter- 
preted. 


Detail a Bugaboo 


In training the job analyst the 
chief bugaboo has been the detail 
and complexity of the job analysis 
technique itself. A great deal of 
careful work has gone into the 
design of schedule forms and work 
sheets, which is patently desirable. 
In many instances, however, the 
supervisor is left with an extremely 
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detailed and highly complex device 
built up of words, phrases and even 
mnemonic symbols, each of which 
must be explained, understood, and 
remembered. The result, not un- 
naturally, is an intensive training 
program centering around the ap- 
purtenances of the project rather than 
around the aims and purposes of the 
project itself. Faced with a work 
sheet carrying up to a hundred items, 
the trainer moves in a direction that 
results in personnel trained to fill 
out a form rather than trained to be 
aware of desirable information about 
jobs. 

The complexity of the work sheet 
arises primarily out of the desire of 
its designers to make it as fool-proof 
or objective.as possible. While this 
is altogether necessary, it must be 
remembered that a form, no matter 
how good, will not analyze a job. 
Some aspects of the analysis, indeed, 
are completely beyond check-list 
treatment. The kernel of the analy- 
sis is the description of duties or work 
performed, which must, pursuant 
to instructions, be left almost com- 
pletely to the discretion of the an- 
alyst. It follows that no matter how 
carefully forms and procedures have 
been worked out, their successful use 
depends upon the extent to which 
the job analyst comprehends their 
purpose. 


Training on Main Problem 


Training should establish an area 
of comprehension in the mind of the 
analyst of sufficient diameter to in- 
clude the inevitable variations that 


will occur in his work. Explanation 
is by analogies, and by the use of 
illustrations, which must be simple, 
clear-cut, and to the point. There 
is danger in centering the training 
around the use of a work sheet and an 
explanation of each of its parts, for 
the young analyst too frequently is 
left with a kit of cut-and dried situa- 
tions, none of which has direct 
application in practice. Like most 
people who are unable to generalize 
from illustrations, he will look for 
situations that fit his rules, and 
attempts to cram all discovered ma- 
terial into predetermined pigeon- 
holes. 

The training emphasis, then, 
should be on the problem and its 
environment. Broadly speaking, it 
should encompass three steps. First 
should be an introduction explain- 
ing the meaning and purpose of job 
analysis, with general illustration of 
its use and application in different 
fields. Second should be a delinea- 
tion of the current problem and its 
origin and nature, showing job anal- 
ysis as the avenue of approach to its 
solution. Third comes instruction 
on specifics: tying in the generaliza- 
tions from the first two steps to the 
problem, and teaching the use of 
various operating devices, such as 
the work sheet. 


Job Analysis has Purpose 


The second step, delineation of the 
problem, is by far the most impor- 
tant, and training time spent on it 
will pay hundred-fold dividends in 


operation and results. 


For a hypo- 
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thetical example, assume the problem 
to be a high labor turnover composed 
of quits and discharges, and a high 
waste cost. From these elements, 
it may be suspected that worker 
selection is not adequate, and the 
need for revising hiring standards 
on the basis of a thorough analysis 


of the jobs involved may be inferred. 


The three steps in the training of 
analysts would be: first, the general 
field of personnel work would be 
covered, showing within it the prob- 
lems related to safety programs, em- 
ployment, wage payment plans, em- 
ployee training, and the like, with 
job analysis explained as an operating 
technique applicable to the solution 
of such problems; second, the prob- 
lem at hand would be reviewed, both 
in its more or less unique aspects and 
in its relationship to the operating 
problems of the plant, and job anal- 


ysis would be revealed as an avenue 
of approach to the solution of the 
problem; and third, the particular 
techniques to be used would be de- 
tailed and explained. Again, note 
that the major emphasis would be 
on an explanation and understanding 
of the problem at hand, to give the 
analysts a working hypothesis—a 
sort of basic map against which all 
further activity can be considered. 
In brief, a realistic approach to the 
average program of job analysis keeps 
the problem constantly in mind, and 
emphasizes selection and training 
of the job analyst. Recognizing lim- 
itations of time and budget, the 
selection and training can be ac- 
complished in ways well within the 
reach of any job analysis supervisor 
or personnel officer, and with con- 
siderable assurance of successful ac- 
complishment in the program itself. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF BUSINESS 


By E. K. Strong, Jr. 


New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1938. 


629 pp. Price $4.00. 


Reviewed by Everett VAn Every 


In this book Dr. Strong covers 
almost the entire field of human rela- 
tions in business and _ industry. 
Though he modestly refers to his 
efforts as simply an “‘introduction”’ 
to the vast field of business psychol- 
ogy, he does his work so thoroughly 
and effectively that this book may be 
considered one of the important busi- 
ness volumes of our time. It is ap- 
parent that much of the material is 
drawn from class work in the Gradu- 
ate School of Business at Stanford 
University. Other parts show un- 
mistakable signs of having been taken 
from the daily experiences of his 
many contacts with business leaders. 
The work is devoid of stilted, tech- 
nical language and might well be 
referred to as a good foundation 
course in Executive Training. 

The first four parts are a thorough 
revision of the author's previous 
book, “‘Psychology of Selling and 
Advertising,’ with considerable new 
material. Buying and selling are 
objectively studied through an- 
alyzing voluntary purchasing, ex- 
amining the mental processes in- 
volved in selling, aiding people to 
reach decisions, and the aims of 
every sales organization. Under the 
chapter, ‘‘Determining Sales Strat- 
egy, it ts held that selling is not 
simply pouring ideas into a pros- 


pect’s mind, but rather in solving 
with him a problem, which he may 
not at first be aware of, but wants 
solved, and which can be supplied by 
the purchase of the saleman’s goods. 
Prospecting, Starting the Interview, 
Presenting the Proposition and Clos- 
ing the Sale are excellent chapters 
with many fine examples of up to 
date practices in salesmanship. 

The last seven chapters deal more 
specifically with personnel problems. 

In carrying out his thesis that 
human wants must be determined 
before any attempt is made to solve 
the problems out of which they 
grow, whether in sales or labor rela- 
tions, the author shows that before 
any adequate program of industrial 
relations can be formulated it is 
essential that there be an understand- 
ing as to what both employees and 
employers want. Dr. Strong says 
there is a tendency for man to feel his 
wants rather than to analyze them 
and express them clearly in words; 
but only as they are so expressed can 
they be properly communicated to 
others, particularily to those not 
close to the situation. 

In discussing ‘““‘What Employees 
and Employers Want,’’ Dr. Strong 
contends that both have far more 
wants in common than in conflict; 
that few psychologists believe there 
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is any instinct of workmanship, but 
rather that our conception of what 
is worthwhile is largely based on the 
approval and disapproval of our fel- 
lowmen. A group of workmen who 
have been slowing-down on the job 
will work like fury when a life is at 
stake, for all approve of the effort 
put forth. 

The book aims to show how 


people are influenced and how we 
may increase our understanding of 
getting people to co-operate in the 
execution of solutions. This, Dr. 


Strong contends, can best be done, 
throughout all the relationships in 
business, when it is understood that 
the easiest way to influence another 
is to aid him to solve his problem 
in his own way. 


THE MACHINE AND THE WORKER 
Report No. 82 of the Medical Research Council, Industrial Health Research Board (Obtain- 


able at the British Library of Information, New York). Price 30¢. 


By S. Wyatt and 


J. N. Langdon (Assisted by F. G. L. Stock) 
Reviewed by Freperick B. FLinn 


One of the most marked tendencies 
in modern industry is the gradual 
replacement of hand work by 
machines. Various methods and de- 
vices used make different demands on 
the workers concerned. Raw ma- 
terial may be shovelled into the 
hopper in amounts which will supply 
a machine for a long time, or each 
unit may be fed separately and the 
Operator expected to keep pace with 
the machine. 

In the investigation being reported, 
each machine was controlled by a 
single worker. It was found that the 
efficiency varied between 52 and 86 
per cent. Low efficiencies were due 
to an excessive number of enforced 
stoppage, or to the failure of the 
operator to keep pace with the re- 
quirements of the machine. The 
time loss through enforced and per- 
sonal stoppages tended to increase as 
the speed of the machine increased. 

A questionnaire of the employees 


showed that 71% did not have the 
feeling that the machine forced them 
to work at a speed which they could 
barely keep up. 20% felt so oc- 
casionally and with remaining 9% 
it was a common experience. 

73% said they would like to work 
faster than the rate imposed by the 
machine, but only 5% would like a 
permanent increase. 75% were in 
favor of being able to change the 
speed of the machine, and mentioned 
most frequently the advantage of 
being able to increase the speed 
rather than slow it down. This 
attitude was determined by the 
monetary incentive. 

Workers complained chiefly of hav- 
ing to wait for work and trouble 
with the machine. The next factor 
was the monotonous nature of the 
work, closely followed by noise. 
The fewest complaints of noise came 
from the employees operating the 
noisiest machines. About 18% 








complained of fatigue. Where the 
speed of the machine enabled the 
operator to work at a comfortable 
rate only 2% complained of fatigue, 
but the percentage rose to 42% when 
they were employed at fast machines. 

Certain facts stand out. Effi- 
ciency and satisfaction in machine- 
feeding are largely dependent on the 
relation between the speed of the 
machine and the capacity of the 
operator. 

If the former exceeds the latter it 
results in an irregular rate of working 
and is conducive to strain and fa- 
tigue. In such cases a reduction in 
the speed of the machine is capable 
of increasing output and pleasure in 
work. 

If the speed is much below the 
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capacity of the operator, the condi- 
tions are distasteful and conducive 
to boredom. 

Workers preferred the type of 
work that coincided most closely 
with their feelings of freedom from 
strain on the one hand and of bore- 
dom on the other. There was very 
little evidence in favour of the view 
that operatives like an ‘‘easy’’ time. 

Inquiry as to the possible sources 
of discontent showed that the fea- 
tures of the work which were most 
disliked were waiting for work and 
trouble with the machine. 

The results also provide further 
evidence of the value of social con- 
tacts as an antidote to boredom and 
as a means of promoting pleasure 
in work. 





